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PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 

The first meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, — the Council also, of course, meeting — commanded 
world-wide attention; which it unquestionably deserved, not 
alone for what it was but also for what it disclosed and for what 
it actually did. Any official gathering of the representatives of 
more than two-score nations, for any purpose, would be of inter- 
est. In this case the interest was enhanced, on most practical 
grounds, by the prompt revelation of a radical divergence of 
opinion between the Assembly and the Council. The latter 
manifested a determination to exercise at least equal authority 
with the Council, and to resist the notion that it is a mere debat- 
ing society while the Council is the real power of the League. It 
insisted that the interest of the entire League in the "mandates" 
for administering conquered territories should be recognized, and 
made a vigorous demand for publicity in all the doings of the 
Council; the Council, on the other hand, wishing to conduct all 
its deliberations in secret, and afterward disclose concerning them 
only so much as it saw fit to publish in a proces verbal. Interest 
culminated in the act of the Council in promptly providing for 
the formation of an international police force, or "army of the 
League", and ordering it into action to keep the peace and super- 
vise the plebiscite between Poland and Lithuania. This mili- 
tary force was to use the Free City of Dantzig as its base of opera- 
tions and supplies, and take the field on December 1. The 
Council ordered it to be composed of British, French, Spanish, 
Belgian, Danish, Dutch, Swedish and Norwegian contingents. 
These States were directed to bear themselves the expenses of the 
campaign, to be reimbursed by the League when it got the funds,, 
and the League in turn to be repaid by either Poland or Lith- 
uania, according to which won the plebiscite. Not the least 
interesting feature of this arrangement was the fact that five 
neutral Powers were thus summoned to take part in the military 
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settlement of the issues of a war in which they had not been 
engaged. 

A cogent and forceful note was sent by the American Secretary 
of State to the British Foreign Minister, insisting upon an " open 
door and equality of opportunity" for this country in the com- 
mercial and industrial exploitation of the territories over which 
the League of Nations gave mandates to various Powers; assert- 
ing the principle that the mandates invested the Powers not with 
ownership but with mere trusteeship, which must be impartially 
exercised. The immediate occasion of this strong representation 
was the desire of this Government for equal rights with the 
British Government in the oil fields of Mesopotamia, but its prin- 
ciples and arguments apply to all the former enemy territories 
taken over by the Allies. The mandates ordered by and now 
effective under the League of Nations are as follows : To Great 
Britain — German East Africa, 384,000 square miles; Palestine, 
9,000 square miles; Mesopotamia, 250,000 square miles. To 
the Union of South Africa, — German Southwest Africa, 322,000 
square miles. To Australia — Kaiser Wilhelm Land, New Brit- 
ain, and other German islands south of the Equator. To New 
Zealand — the Samoan Islands. To France — The German Cam- 
eroons, 269,759 square miles; Togoland, 21,892 square miles; 
Syria, 106,670 square miles. To Japan — The Caroline, La- 
drone, Marshall, Pelew and other islands north of the Equator. 
Thus the British Empire takes under its administration 1,050,000 
square miles, or more than one-third the area of the United States; 
France 398,391 square miles, an area half as large again as the 
State of Texas; and Japan only 800 square miles, or two -thirds of 
the area of Rhode Island. But the islands which Japan takes 
form a gigantic quarter-circle off the eastern coasts of the Philip- 
pines, a barrier between the Philippines and America. 

The Navy Department has been investigating the "indis- 
criminate killing" of Haitians by American Marines; which it 
was incumbent upon it to do, and which was all it was competent 
to do. But it is still more incumbent upon some other authority, 
presumptively Congress, to conduct a still more important in- 
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quest into our Government's alleged coercion and practical 
subversion of the government of Haiti. The President of Haiti 
himself regards the latter work as by far the more important of 
the two. The work of the Marines he considers to have been 
generally beneficent; though marked with some excesses. At 
worst, the "indiscriminate killings" were murders of individuals, 
while for Mr. F. D. Roosevelt or any other American to write a 
new Constitution for Haiti and for it then to be imposed upon 
that country at the point of the bayonet, was potential murder of 
the national independence and integrity of the Republic. Some 
of those who now seek to defend our Administration's course in 
Haiti were vehement in condemnation of what they called the 
tyranny of the "Piatt Amendment" in Cuba. Yet we are now 
imposing far more stringent restrictions upon Haitian self-gov- 
ernment, without the warrant, which we had in Cuba, of more 
than half a century of practical and efficient protectorate. 

Three months ago, Eleutherios Venizelos was enviously re- 
garded as not only the greatest statesman Greece had produced 
in a thousand years and the man who had done more for the 
welfare, progress and greatness of that country than any other 
in modern times, but also as the one who had gained most for his 
country, at least cost, from the World War. To-day he is defeated, 
discredited, and in practical exile. Comments, more or less 
trite, are that "Republics are ungrateful" — Greece, though a 
monarchy, being one of the most democratic countries of Europe 
— and that he shares the fate of Aristides the Just. In these 
there is truth. Perhaps more to the point is the fact that the 
Greeks have at heart all along been largely pro-German and 
share in great degree the animosity of their Jugo-Slav neighbors 
against the Latin Powers with which Mr. Venizelos was in close 
accord and sympathy. The most direct practical result of the 
great Minister's downfall was the acute raising of the question of 
the succession to the throne; the adversaries of Mr. Venizelos be- 
ing in favor of restoring King Constantine, or of choosing one of 
his sons who would be under his influence, a course strongly disap- 
proved by France and only less strongly by her allies. 
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The expected does sometimes happen. When national pro- 
hibition was enacted there were those who — some dolorously, 
some exultantly — predicted that it would soon be followed by 
other still more extremely restrictive measures, savoring of the old 
"blue laws." Such expectations have not waited long for ful- 
filment. It is now made known that most of the same organiza- 
tions which were the protagonists of prohibition are organizing a 
similar nation-wide campaign for Puritanical Sabbatarianism; to 
include the prohibition of all diversions, of newspapers, mails, 
railroad trains, automobiling, etc., on the first day of the week. 
In view of the success of prohibition, he would be hopelessly rash 
who regarded this design as impossible of achievement; or even 
its logical corollary, a law compelling, under penalty, attendance 
at church. The promoters of this measure seem not to recognize 
the incongruity of advancing it simultaneously with the tercen- 
tenary of the founding of a State wherein there should be "free- 
dom to worship God". 

Mr. Lloyd George's essay at Home Rule differs radically from 
his earlier one, and from that of Mr. Gladstone years before. 
Mr. Gladstone thirty-five years ago worked in accord with the 
chosen leaders of the Irish people and sought to enact a plan 
which he was assured would be acceptable to the great majority 
of them. Mr. George did the same, seven years ago. Now a 
measure has been prepared without any Irish cooperation, but 
against the strong opposition of the majority of the Irish people, 
and with absolute assurance that it will not generally be regarded 
as acceptable, but will have to be imposed upon the island by 
force, as though it were another Coercion Act; and its passage 
through Parliament has been accompanied by immeasurably 
the most serious state of civil war that Ireland has known since 
the Rebellion of 1798. Pernicious efforts have been made to 
involve America in the struggle by organized attacks of Irish 
sympathizers upon the British flag when publicly displayed in 
New York and elsewhere, and by attempts to interfere with and 
discredit the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims. The violence and malignance of 
these efforts have, however, recoiled upon their authors, and have 
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deprived the Irish cause of some sympathy which it might other- 
wise have won. 

Among what may be called the by-products of the late election 
it is gratifying to observe the generous appropriations which were 
made by various States for improved roads. Eight States voted 
decisively for large grants for that purpose, seven of them doing 
so for the first time, and five of them providing bond issues 
therefor of an aggregate of $192,000,000, while another approved 
a grant of $50,000,000 already provided for. A dozen other 
States had in the preceding two years voted $272,800,000 for 
road-building, so that considerably more than half a billion dol- 
lars will next year be available or will have been partly spent for 
improved roads. It is superfluous to enlarge upon the wisdom of 
this work. Good roads are among the greatest material needs 
of the United States. Their general construction, on judiciously 
arranged plans, would do much to relieve the over-pressure on 
the railroads, and would immeasurably promote the economic 
welfare as well as the convenience of the people. 



